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perior man and painter is given, and it is stated that, 
under Providence, to hiin was Mr. Collins indebted 
for the lirra settlement of his religious principles. 
Speaking of him, the author of the Memoir thus 
writes:— 'To a profound and .reflective intellect, he 
united an almost feminine delicacy of taste and ten- 
derness of heart which gave a peculiar charm to his 
conversation, and an unusual eloquence to his opin- 
ions.' The truth of this portraiture we happen to 
know, and have not unfrequently felt the force of the 
charm. But wo add to it, that all this tenderness 
and delicacy of taste was shown by him as a poet — 
not that poetry, the poetry of versification, was the 
means through which his genius developed itself. 
There was in him the making of the greatest painter 
of modern times. By what fatality that genius was 
debarred from putting out its whole strength, wo stay 
not to inquire. It may have felt the leaden weight 
of a bodily infirmity irremovable ; certain it is, his last 
days were passed in the dreams rather than the per- 
formances of his Art, and he left perhaps his great- 
est work unfinished. His manner of working was 
peculiar to himself; it rendered his picture beautifully 
luminous. Wo never saw any work of his, whether 
landscape or historical] that had not such a power of 
fascination, that the mind's eye is on it still, though 
years — many indeed — have passed since one has been 
before us. He was truly a poetical painter — we fear 
too much so for the unpoetic age in which he came 
amongst us — though, to the credit of our Academy, 
he was elected an Academician after his return to 
America. Wc remember him well, when, though 
not in strong health, he was in the prime of life, and 
have his resemblance now before us in a small medal- 
lion, a plaster cast, sent to us by a valued friend from 
Boston. In the attenuated features we yet recognize 
the Washington Allston we knew ; and this portrait 
is still true to the descriptive one presented in the 
Memoir. We remember an occasion in which Mr. 
Allston showed his good sense and good temper in a 
manner not considered as very common in his country- 
men. Be it remembered wc arc speaking of so many 
years ago that prejudices of those days may be more 
excusable than if such were exhibited in ours. The 
anecdote includes two very eminent men. We men- 
tion not the name of the one who committed the 
error ; suffice it to say, it is one of the highest, and of 
European celebrity as a physician and a philosopher. 

" At a dinner-party our friend, for so we were 
proud to call him, incautiously said, when something 
was said of America, ' I never knew but one Ameri- 
can that was a gentleman, and he was a savage." 
Allston, who was quietly sitting by the fire, with his 
legs crossed, leisurely unfolded thoin, and slowly rose, 
almost meekly saying, ' Sir, I am an American.' 
Wo need not add the confusion of our really kind- 
hearted philosophic friend. Every apology was grace- 
fully made, as /gracefully accepted ; nor was tho 
enjoyment of the evening interrupted beyond the 
moment." 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 
To the Editor of the Art-Union Bulletin. 

London, 21st March, 1850. 
Sir, — It is often said that the English is a 
mere genre and landscape school — and this is un- 
doubtedly true — but the artists are not to blame 
for this, nor in fact is any one to blame perhaps. 
Historical works upon a large scale are unsuited 
to the dimensions of English houses; artists 
must live, and they are not to blame if they 
seek out subjects and limit them in spread of 
canvas to a size suited to the taste of their 
countrymen. Historical painting has been re- 
tarded, too, here, by the pretensions of two 
men, whose enthusiasm and ambition outstrode 
their performances — I allude to Barry and Hay- 
den. But many years will not elapse before, 
upon the walls of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, will be presented a scries of frescoes, which 
will vindicate the capacity of English Artists 
to deal with history. Already nine are com- 
pleted ; the artists being Maclise, Herbert, 
Dyce, Tenniell, Cope, Horslcy. Maclise's are 
dashing, decided and dexterous, but without 
much appropriateness of character or pleasing 
color. Dyce is better in these respects. Tenni- 
ell, a young man who was brought into notice by 
the Westminster Hall competitions, has just 
finished a St. Cecilia to illustrate Dryden's Ode, 



which is in all respects satisfactory ; he promises 
to take a high place in this department of Art. 
The greatest triumph, however, is Herbert's 
" King Lear Disinheriting Cordelia." This is 
(independent of its other merits, and they are 
great) as powerful and rich in color as it would 
have been if painted in oil. But what has been 
done yet will not enable England to mate with 
Germany or France in this department of Art. 
Kaulbach, Overbeck and Cornelius, Ingres,. De 
la Boche, Vernet and Scheffer, may perhaps 
not yet be met upon their own ground. What, 
then, can England boast of in name, which will 
entitle her to high artistic rank. A school 
which is not one of progress, which cannot say, 
we found Art thus and have made it better, is 
not worth listening to. England possesses at the 
present moment three men (and America can 
claim half of one of them) who, in their several 
paths, have carried Art farther than it has ever 
been carried before : Turner, Landseer, and Les- 
lie. The position of the first may remain a mooted 
point with persons who are too lazy or self-suffi- 
cient to investigate his views of nature. To people 
who are satisfied with " the acre of meadow, 
a tree in the middle, a crow on the top, and a 
cow at the bottom," he will ever be a sealed 
book, as he always will remain to individuals 
similar to one whom I heard the other day prais- 
ing a picture by Sydney Cooper, representing the 
novel combination of a donkey and two cows 
upon a common — " that," said the enthusiast, 
" is the picture for me — that everybody can 
understand." But to those who, recollecting 
that this man has devoted a long life to the so- 
lution of what he regards as the beautiful in na- 
ture, and to fixing in on canvas in color that 
which he believes to be true—to those who, know- 
ing this, allow their own judgment to rest in abey- 
ance until they investigate his principles and 
correct their own ideas — he will ever grow in 
greatness ; they will begin by appreciating, they 
will at length almost adore. 

I need not say anything about Landseer ; in- 
dependent of his exquisite painting, the render- 
ing of hair, texture, &c, he has humor and 
pathos, and I have seen human beings painted 
by him with hairy brushes, but with souls in 
their bodies and intelligent minds — " heir3 to 
suffering." 

Leslie is no colorist, he is not a draughtsman, 
but he is in Art what Oliver Goldsmith was in 
literature. This is progress, and worth moun- 
tains of correct anatomy and meaningless form, 
nice combinations and nice painting, or what is 
worse, vapid imitations of the departed great. 
Your obt. servt., 

P. 



Extract of a letter from an Artist, dated 

Dusseldoef, 18th Feb., 1850. 

" I have to-day had two pictures packed and 
sent to New-York. * * * The title of one of 
the pictures must evidently be The Blue Stock- 
ing, although I have given it a rather more sen- 
timental character than the name would gene- 
rally call up in one's imagination. The other 
picture I call The Coquette. The scene here 
represented I was a witness of one evening in 
the church in Diisscldorf. Near the holy water 
font stood many people, mostly young men, 
soldiers and others. Many a bent form and 
solemn face came forward, and reverently avail- 



ed themselves of the contents of this repository 
of holiness ; but one young girl, as she came 
gracefully forward with downcast eyes, betray- 
ed the presence of thoughts more worldly than 
those of her predecessors, for when she dipped 
her fingers in the water, she turned her head a 
little with a slightly coquettish air, to look out 
from under her long lashes upon her circle of 
admirers. **»»*** 

" How admirable the landscape artists are 
here, and what a number of them too! Achen- 
bach's marine views and landscapes are almost 
perfect ; they are extremely fine and natural in 
color — and Lessing is very great in landscape, 
superior to what he is in history, or quite 
equal at least. In historical and genre pic- 
tures they are all cold and lifeless, and paint-y 
in color ; but in landscape they are quite op- 
posite, bright and natural, a thing which is to 
me quite singular. 

" I regret very much that there is no gallery of 
old masters here. There was formerly, but it 
is now in Munich. In their words, the King of 
Bavaria has stolen it." The week we spent in 
Antwerp was delightful. We there saw, on our 
first arrival in Europe, one of its fine old cities, 
and we also saw Kubens in all his glory. One 
of his pictures in Antwerp I intend to copy the 
coming summer." 



Another Artist writes from Dilsseldorf, under 
date of February 10, 1850 :— 

" I spent the first two months after my arrival 
in Paris. * * * * In the French school 
there is much that is good, but mediocrity is 
the average estimate. Means and method have 
reached a very high development, but with the 
great ideas upon which Art ought to be employ- 
ed the French have but very imperfect sympa- 
thy. The religion of French Art is Materialism. 
Still, except for the many facilities offered on 
every hand for wasting time, I should think Paris 
a good place for study for beginners. The Al- 
phabet of Art is nowhere better understood.* * 

* * The months of July and August I spent 
in Switzerland. Of course, I was pleased. But 
I passed over too much ground to enjoy the 
scenery fully. The enormous altitudes of the 
mountains and the eternal snows, were new fea- 
tures to me, and impressed me as much as I 
ought to have expected, though not so much as 
I did expect. Great elevations lose their effect 
after a certain point. A mountain 13,000 feet 
high looks from its base just about as high as 
Mount Blanc, which is 15,000 and will do quite 
as well in a picture. Except in the two respects 
I have mentioned, and in the picturesque cha- 
racter of the cottages and villages I give the 
palm decidedly to American scenery. You look 
in vain for the grand features of our land ; and 
Northern New- York abounds in lakes much 
more beautiful than the smaller Swiss lakes. 
If we had the snowy summits we should not 
need to go to Switzerland. I speak now as an 
artist, and am only insisting on the claims of 
America without denying in the least the beauty 
and grandeur of Switzerland." * * * 

" I am glad that I came to Diisseldorf. This 
school excels in landscape, in which department 
there are quite a number of excellent Artists, 
of whom Lessing and Achenbach are chiefs, 
and, except our own Cole, I know of none 
better." 



